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Notes. 


THE PROBLEM OF ‘TIMON 
ATHENS.’ 


(See ante pp. 83, 105). 


All the evidence—and there is a great deal 
more than I have yet mentioned—points to 
the conclusion that ‘ Timon,’ like ‘ Pericles,’ 
is a play not originally written by Shakes- 
peare, but merely revised by him, But 
whereas in the case of ‘ Pericles’ the play 
partly re-written by Shakespeare was the 
work of one man—George Wilkins—the orig- 
inal draft of ‘Timon’ was written by two. 
These two authors I shall now endeavour to 
identify. 

The conclusion that Shakespeare cannot 
have written the whole of ‘ Timon of Athens’ 
is one that must soon be forced upon any 
attentive student of the play. Apart from 


OF 


its glaring defects of structure and versifica- 
tion, there are long passages both of prose 
and verse in which the language is utterly 
unlike Shakespeare’s. And of these perhaps 
the most noticeable of all are the short 
snappy Timon-Apemantus dialogues. We 
have a number of Shakespeare’s plays writ- 
ten about the time (1607-9) that this play 
was composed, but in none of these, nor 
indeed in any play in the Folio, is there any- 
thing in the least akin to these battledore 
and shuttlecock bcuts between Timon and 
Apemantus. Fleay asserts that Tourneur 
writes this ‘‘ Dumas dialogue”’ as he calls 
it. This is not so. No doubt Tourneur, 
like most of the Elizabethan dramatists, has 
occasional passages of rapid dialogue in 
brief speeches, but the more closely Tour- 
neur’s playsS are studied, the more obvious 
does the difference of his style from that of 
the Timon-Apemantus scenes appear. There 
is something highly distinctive in the man- 
ner in which this dialogue is written, 
altogether apart from the brevity of the 
speeches, and of this I shall have something 
to say later. Over and over again I returned 
to these speeches, reading and re-reading 
them, for I had a feeling that in them would 
be found the key to the authorship of the 
spurious parts of the play. Yet, with a 
fairly comprehensive knowledge of the 
dramatic work of the first decade of the 
seventeenth century, I could think of ne 
author who had written anything like them. 

I had all but convinced myself that no 
other specimen of this author’s work could 
have survived, when suddenly and quite 
unexpectedly—in a play that must have 
been written within a year or so of ‘ Timon’ 
—I found the man for whom I had been 
looking. That man was John Day, and the 
play was ‘ Humour out of Breath,’ licensed 
in April, 1608, and printed in the same 
year. This—and this alone of Day’s plays— 
contains long continuous passages of prose 
indistinguishable from that found in the 
Timon-Apemantus scenes. It is not a ques- 
tion of picking out here and there a passage, 
the Timon-like dialogue fills three-fifths of 
the play. Let the reader turn to any of 
the recurrent passages of arms _ between 


Timon and Apemantus, and he will find all 
of them in the style of the prose of ‘ Humour 
out of Breath’; in both plays he will find 
the same brusqueness and brevity of speech, 
the same continuous fire of questions and 
The resemblance is so close that 


answers. 
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the more often one reads these plays, the 
stronger becomes the impression that the 
prose is from one hand. To what is this 
impression due? It is due to two peculiar- 
ities that become apparent only on a minute 
comparison of the passages in question. 

The first is a grammatical peculiarity— 
the habitual omission of the pronoun 
‘‘thou”’ after a verb in the second person 
singular. Of course, occasional omissions of 
this kind may be found in Shakespeare and 
many other dramatists of the period. But* 
here the omissions are not occasional, they 
are a regular feature of the author’s style, 
and they are only to be found in the Timon- 
Apemantus scenes : 

The first appearance of Apemantus is at 
line 177 of the first scene. After this point 
we have :— 

I. i. 191 Limon 

Timon 


223 Poet 
226 Apem. 
235 Timon 


Whither art going? 

Wilt dine with me, Ape- 
mantus? 

Art not one? 

Art not a poet? 

What would’st do then, Ape- 

mantus? 

After this first scene until the reappear- 
ance of Apemantus in Act IT. sc. ii. there is 
not a single instance of this omission. But 
here we find :— 

II. ii. 51 Varro’s Servant. How dost, fool! 

52 Apem. Dost dialogue with thy 
shadow? 
84 Apem. Can’st not read? 

We now pass over the whole of the long 
third Act, and the first and second scenes 
of the fourth, in none of which Apemantus 
figures, and come to IY. iii, where he again 
appears :— 

IV. iii. 237 Z'imon Dost please thyself in’t? 

291 Apem. here liest o’nights, 
Timon? 
307 Apem. Dost hate a medlar? 

At line 398 Apemantus vanishes never to 
reappear, and after his departure there is 
but one other of these speeches, this time 
addressed by Timon to his steward Flavius : 

IV. iii. 480 Why dost ask that? 

If we look at ‘ Humour out of Breath’ we 
shall find the prose parts full of these 
omissions, : 

I. iii. Mermaid edn. 
p. 282 Canst get any living out of 
them ? 


284 Which of them dost ask? 
mM. 4 286 Canst describe service ? 
287 Dost know the Duke of Venice? 
iT, i 291 Hast any skill in love? 
IIT. iii. 306 Art sure she hates me? 
IV. iii. 315 Would’st rob him of his wit? 
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—and so on. To quote more of the sixteen 
examples in this play (ten of which occur 
in two scenes) is unnecessary. 

I come now to the second peculiarity. Any 
person knowing his ‘ Timon’ well, if asked 
to say what is the distinctive feature of the 
Timon-Apemantus dialogues, apart from the 
brevity of the speeches of the interlocutors, 
will be pretty sure to refer to the abundance 
of quibbles in these parts of the play. 

Verbal quibbles were so dear to the 
Elizabethans that the mere fact that these 
dialogues are marked throughout by persis. 
tent quibbling would hardly seem worthy of 
particular notice; certainly if this were a) 
it would be quite useless as a means of dis. 
tinguishing them from Shakespeare’s, for he 
is notoriously addicted to quibbling. But 
Shakespeare’s quibbles (and the remark 
applies to those of most of his contempor- 
aries) usually have some point and_ sub- 
stance. In ‘ Humour out of Breath’ and 
the Timon-Apemantus passages there is fre. 
quently no real play upon words at all— 
scarce anything that one could dignify with 
the name of pun. The repartees have an 
air of being witty but nothing else, the 
fallacious appearance of wit being produced 
by the simple expedient of bandying a word 
to and fro between two speakers, without 
regard to whether one speaker uses it in a 
different sense from the other or not. For 
instance, towards the end of the first scene 
of ‘ Timon’ we find this: 

Enter two Lords. 

First Lord. What time o’day is’t, Apemantus, 

Apem. Time to be honest. 

First Lord. That time serves still. 

One would scarcely notice this trick were 
it used in moderation, but it is carried to 
such an excess that it becomes tiresome. 
Here is another sample from IV. iii. 
(ll. 281-4) :— 

Apem. Here; I will mend thy feast. 

Tim. First mend my company, take away 


thyself. 
Apem. So I shall mend mine own, by the 
lack of thine. he: 
Tim. Tis not well mended so, it is but 
botch’d. 


It often happens that immediately after 
one word has been hunted to death, another 
is seized and worried. A few lines after the 
passage just quoted, we come upon this: 

Apem. What man_ did’st thou ever know 

unthrift that was beloved after his 


means 
Tim. Who, without those means thou talk’st 
of, did’st thou ever know beloved? 
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NOTES AND 
Apem. Myself. 
Tim. I understand thee; thou had’st some 


means to keep a dog. 
and then, with only three lines interval: 


What would’st thou do with the world, 
Apemantus, if it lay in thy powerf 
Apem. Give it to the beasts, to be rid of the 


Tim. 


men. 

Would’st thou . . . remain a beast with 
the beasts? 

Apem. Ay, Timon. 

Tim. A beastly ambition, ete. 


Now let us turn once more to ‘ Humour 
at of Breath,’ and listen to the talk 
tetween Florimel and her page in II. i. :— 


Flo. Dost thou know what gentleman it is? 

Page Gentle madam, no; but he is a man. 

Flo. Believe me, boy, he is a proper man. 

Page Man is a proper name to a man and so 
e may be a proper man. 

I love him, he is a very proper man. 


Tim. 


Flo. 


The Elizabethans must have been easy to 
amuse if they could extract entertainment 
from this. And directly we have finished 
with Florimel and her page, we have Aspero 
and his boy : 

Boy Make but a shot of flattery at her broad- 

side, and she’]l strike sail presently. 

Asp. Flattery? 

Boy Ay, flattery; women are like fiddlers; 
speak them fair, they’ll play of 
any instrument. 

Ay, that they can play of. 

than cannot play a little 
of all. 


Asp. 
Boy 


Asp. And too common that will play too 
much of but come, use 
means to get her. 

Boy 


Nay, you must first have means to give 
er. 


There is much more of the same sort of 
stuff in the third act, where (III. i. p. 297) 
may be found one rally of speeches with 
sven repetitions of the word ‘“‘ fool.’ 

Day rarely repeats a phrase or allusion. 
Consequently we must not expect to find 
much in the way of ‘‘ parallel”? evidence in 
support of his claim to a share in ‘Timon 
of Athens.’ But it has one or two signifi- 
cant verbal connexions with his acknow- 
ledged works. In the first Timon-Apemantus 
dialogue (I. i. 211), Timon answers a gross 
observation by Apemantus, with 


That’s a lascivious apprehension, 
and Apemantus replies: 


So thou apprehendest it: take it for thy 
labour. 


Florimel uses the same retort in ‘ Humour 


out of Breath,’ III. i. p. 298: 


Flo. ... when, by your buzzing flattery, you 
have sucked the smallest favour 
from [a lady] you presently ) 
wing for another. 

Asp. Marry, buzz! 

Flo. Double the zard, and take the whole 
meaning for thy labour. 

In the following passage (‘Timon,’ IT. ii. 
103-7) the fool’s ‘‘ The reason of this?” is 
characteristic of Day: 

Fool When men come to borrow of your 
masters, they approach sadly and go 
away merry but they enter my 
mistress’ house merrily and go away 


sadly. The reason of this: 
Compare ‘Humour out of Breath,’ 
TE. 1. 287: 
Octavio. I cut some few of the Mantuans’ 


throats. 

And wert not a knave for’t? 

No, I was a Venetian commander, a 
great man. The reason of this ques- 
tion? 

and again, IIT. iii. 306: 

Boy. I have been in her bosom, sir; and 
this day she intends your execution. 
Asp. My execution! The reason of her hate? 

and I. ii. 280: 

Asp. One [reason why a lawyer would not 
take his wife to the term with him] 
was because her gown was of the 
old fashion; the other was ’cause he 
would not have her by him when 
he took fees. 

Ant. His reason for that?* 


The style of repartee is the same, e.g. : 


Page. Will you sell your findings, my Lord? 
Hippolito. They are scarce worth giving. 
*H.O.B.,’ I. iii. 282. 
Timon. What dost thou think ’tis worth? 
Apem. Not worth my thinking. 
‘Timon,’ T. i. 218-9. 
Florimel. Would’st rob him of his wit? 
Page. If I should, he cannot hang me for’t: 
*tis not worth thirteen-pence half- 
penny. 


Aspero. 
Oct. 


*H.O.B.,’ IV. ii. 315. 
Tim. Whither art going? 
Apem. To knock out an honest Athenian’s 
brains, 
Tim. That’s a deed thou’lt die for. 
Apem. Right, if doing nothing be death by 


the law. 
‘Timon,’ I. i. 191-6. 
It will be observed that all the links 


between ‘Timon of Athens’ and ‘ Humour 
out of Breath’ hitherto noted are connected 


* Compare also ‘Humour out of Breath,’ I. 
i, p. 275, “ Your thought of both?” and 
Ill. iv. 307, “ The life of that jest?” ‘ Isle 
of Gulls,’ II. i. (Bullen, p. 26), “ Your reason 
for that,” and III. i. (p. 64), “ Your reason 
for that, sir? ” 
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with the Timon-Apemantus parts of the 
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reason to connect either with Day or with 


former play, for it is in these parts and in | Shakespeare. 
these alone that Day’s hand is unmistak- | H. Ducpate Sykes, 
able. There are parallels in his plays with | Enfield. 


passages in other parts of ‘Timon,’ but, | 
although some of these are rather striking, | 
I am anxious not to press this evidence too | 
far. But one more passage in Day’s) AN ANECDOTE OF THE EEN’ 
‘ Humour out of Breath’ I shall notice here, | PLAYERS, 1583. —— 


because it seems directly to refer to Timon | ; 
of Athens—at least, I can account for it in| Elizabethan scholars are naturally glad of 
any contemporary references to the Queen's 


no other way. In IV. iii. Aspero remarks | I 
to Hortensio’s servant Assistance: | Players, and it may therefore be of interest 


Let none enter upon the stage where Aspero to give a short account of an_ incident, 


(To be continued). 


plays the madman, without Hortensio. 
Assistance thereupon observes : 
Is he mad, my lord? 
and Aspero replies: 


As the lord that gave all to his followers, 
and begged more for himself. 


hitherto unpublished, which occurred during 
the visit of this Company to Norwich and 
‘led to the death of a trusty serving-man of 
| the town. 

, In Controlment Roll, 219, m. 150, at the 
| Public Record Office, are set out at some 


Clearly, the reference is to a_ particular | the witnesses, 
lord, a lord whose identity the audience Which may be summarised as follows : 
would recognize. ‘‘The lord that gave all On the afternoon of Saturday, June 15, 
to his followers, and begged more for him- 1583, Bentley and Tarleton were on the 
seif.””. Who can this lord be, if not the | stage in the Red Lion yard in St. Stephen's, 
Lord Timon ? | Norwich, Bentley playing ‘‘ the Duke” in 
Having found what I regarded—and still an unspecified play when a  scuffling was 
regard—as indubitable marks of Day’s hand heard in the entrance, followed by the sound 
in ‘Timon of Athens,’ it is not surprising | of the day’s takings clattering to the ground, 
that I at first concluded that I had solved This was too much for Tarleton, Bentley and 
of the _Synger, who leapt from stage (Bentley 
had just come to this conclusion when there quarrel was between the gatekeeper and one 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ a brief but most’ Wynsdon, who had objections to paying 
valuable paper on ‘Timon of Athens’ by hefore he saw what he was getting for his 
Mr. Wit11am WELLs, urging the claim of money. 
Middleton to the non-Shakespearean scenes.* Bentley appears to have been of a choleric 
I was at first disposed to ignore any sug- qisposition, and in spite of Tarleton's 
gestion of Middleton’s concern in the iver & remonstrances, straightway hit the cautious 
notwithstanding, the many remarkable Wayncdon on the head with the hilt of his 
parallels with his work that Mr. Wetts | Gn tls who 
brought forward, especially as I found that | h Is 
he was driven to confess that the Timon. | Up the idea of seeing Me Pay 
A han: dial in Shakes. | 122 across to the other side of the road. 
Pemantus Cialogues were more in snakes” Bentley was persuaded to put up his sword, 


peare’s manner than Middleton’s. It was not 414 the affair looked like endin bl 
until after I discovered that the marks of “a7, .nwhile Wynsdon was joined by 


Day’s hand were confined to certain portions es ” th 
of the play, and that I could detect no trace | servant 
of it in other scenes which I was convinced | th 
were not Shakespearean, that I set to work @cross to them, they aic they 
to test Mr. Wetts’s theory, with the result his intentions to be as peaceful as they 
dence of Middleton’s authorship of precisely ed by his. fellow-player, 


those scenes which I could find no sufficient of Sit 


William Paston’s. In an unlucky moment 


* & 12 S. vi (1920), 266. 
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he of the ‘‘ blew cote’? threw a stone which 
hit Bentley on the head and _ broke it. 
Passions were now thoroughly aroused. 
“Villan,” cried Brown, ‘ wilt thou murder 
the Quene’s man? ’”’ and hit him on the leg. 
The unfortunate George, who appears to 
have attracted to himself all the rage of the 
pursuers, had already been thrust at twice 
by Bentley, and now Synger made tor him. 
At this ‘‘ Brown cried, ‘Give him noe 
more, for he dowted he had ynough 
already,’’ adding ‘‘ He is sped, I warrant 
h 

We hear no more of Wynsdon, who 
appears to have escaped under cover of the 
loyalty of his servant. 

The players, thinking doubtless of their 
impatient audience, left their victim bleeding 
at Robert Davye’s back gate. Brown was 
promised the support of the players whose 
cause he had championed. ‘‘ Be of good 
cheer,” they said, ‘‘ for yf al be layd on the, 


procure thee.”’ 

Elizabeth Davye did what she could for 
George, but, in spite of the surgeon’s aid, 
he died before the following Monday, when 
the evidence was taken. The death was, 
indeed, so far as the weight of the evidence 
goes, ‘‘layd on’’ Brown, but whether the 
players were able to give him effective sup- 
port does not appear from the Roll. 

It is of interest to note that on the victim 
declaring that he had been wounded by “‘a 
fellowe in a red cote,’’? this was thought to 
incriminate one of the Queen’s servants, but 
the suggestion was negatived by the fact 
that all the players were dressed for the 
stage. 

John Synger and Richard Tarleton were 
afterwards famous comedians. The former 
does not appear to have been heard of prior 
to 1594, when he played at the Rose Theatre. 
Tarleton was reputed a great wit, and was 
in high favour with the Queen. On one 
occasion when he was playing the god Luz 
with a flitch of bacon on his back, armed 
with a sword and staff, he fought the Queen’s 
small dog, Perrico de Faldas, and implored 
her to call off her ‘‘ mastie.’’ At this she 
laughed so much that she had to call Thomas 
Earl of Sussex, the Lord Chamberlain, to 
take the knave away, whereupon Tarleton 
exclaimed : 


0 Thomas, Thomas, with your white rod, 
not so sawcie to correct a god. 


thou shalt have what friendshippe we can | 


This, as a specimen of his celebrated 
repartee, hardly strikes the modern mind as 
very brilliant. 

Netire McNerit O’ 


Ss. R. GARDINER’S HISTORICAL 
METHOD. 


(See ante pp. 23, 45, 69, 86, 107). 


CROMWELL AND THE DEPORTATIONS TO 
tHE West INDIEs. 


(a). The Capture of Jamaica. 

Some preliminary-words are necessary 
before I proceed to discuss Cromwell’s de- 
portation of white women to his soldiers 
in Jamaica. In the first place the character 
of these men must be recorded. 

Cromwell’s army, under Penn and Ven- 
ables, beaten off at Hispaniola, seized the 
undefended island of Jamaica instead on 
| May 11, 1655. Of the total number of 9,000 
| soldiers under these two !eaders all but 
| 2,500 were ‘‘servants’’ (or white slaves) 
| pressed chiefly in Barbados, and, like the 
| remainder, were the scourings of the gaols 
,in England. By the autumn of 1655 disease 
/and death had reduced the numbers of this 
/army by one half. A census, taken prob- 
, ably in November, 1655, proves that there 
'were then in Jamaica 2,194 men in good 
‘health, 2.316 sick, and only 172 women and 
children. The Spaniards had escaped and 
' their negro slaves had taken to the hills. 
| This census will be found in the ‘ Calendar 
{of Colonial State Papers. America and 
_ West Indies,’ for 1675-6, with Addenda for 
1554-1674, on p. 105. 

The character of this army in Jamaica was 
described by Venables, his wife, and a sol- 
dier named Whistler, whose narratives have 
been edited by Professor Firth, for the Cam- 
den Society. The men were _irreligious, 
immoral, and too cowardly to fight. Dis- 
gusted with their army, Penn and Venables 
respectively returned home on Aug. 31 and 
Sept. 9, 1655, and were promptly sent to the 
Tower for doing so. These dates are impor- 
tant in view of the order set out below. 

The defeat at Hispaniola was the first 
check to Cromwell’s unbroken career of suc- 
cess. He at once took steps to stop criticism. 


Acting upon the powers he had conferred 
upon himself in his ‘ Printing and Printers 
Ordinance’ of Aug. 28, 1655 (there was no 
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pseudo-Parliament in existence at the time), 
he at once suppressed the whole of the news- 
books. Hencetorward, up to his death, only 
the official bi-weekly, revised by his Secre- 
tary, Thurloe, appeared. His *‘ Ordinance ”’ 
will be found in William Hughes’s ‘ Exact 
Abridgement of . . . Acts and Ordinances 
. . . 1640 to 1656,’ published in 1657. Writ- 
ing from London on Oct. 9, 1655, W. Dug- 
dale said: 

“We talk high here of sending another 
Armada to conquer Hispaniola, notwithstand- 
ing this ill-success. It seems our superiors 
are not pleased that so much of these matters 
should be communicated by the press, for they 
have restrained all the pamphlets but [Mer- 
curius] Politicus, which is to be viewed by the 
Secretary of State’’ (Historical Manuscripts 
Commission’s Report, V. Appendix, p. 176). 

One of the reasons for this suppression is 
to be found in the method adopted by Crom- 
well in order to populate Jamaica. Put 
shortly, ‘this consisted in exporting 3,000 
women to his army of criminals and sick 


men. The majority went to certain death, | 


many to a fate worse than death. This, of 
course, is not the view of Gardiner, who, 
aided by the absence of any independent 
‘*newsbooks,’’ has suppressed the evidence, 
Cromwell opened proceedings by instructing 
Thurloe to write to Henry Cromwell for a 
supply of young Irish girls for Jamaica. 
No copy of this letter is extant, probably 
because Henry Cromwell sent it on to his 
subordinates. The same remark may ba 
made about the final letter from Thurloe, 
which also is missing. Henry Cromwell 
replied on Sept. 11, 1655, as follows: 

I received yours of the 4th instant.... I 
have endeavoured to make what improvement 
I eould in the short time allotted me touching 
the furnishing you with a recruit of men and 
a supply of young Irish girls. In order to it 
I have advised with the chief officers near me, 
not having opportunity to make it more 
public, nor do [ think it convenient until I 
hear your resolutions more particularly, but 
shall nevertheless make the use of it in the 
meantime you desire, viz., to feel their dis- 
positions to that work.... 

Later on in the same letter he recurs to 
the subject : 

Concerning the young women, though we 
must use force in taking them up, yet it being 
so much for their good and likely to be of 
great advantage to the public, it is not in the 
least doubted that you may have such number 
of them as you shall think fit. 

On Sept. 18, Henry Cromwell wrote again: 

I shall not need to repeat anything about the 
girls, not doubting but to answer your expecta- 


tion to the full in that; and I think it might ' 


be of like advantage to your affairs there and 
ours here, if you should think fit to send 1,54 
or 2,000 young boys of twelve or fourteen years 
ot age to the place afore-mentioned. We could 
well spare them and they would be of use to 
you. And, who knows, but that it may bea 
means to make them Englishmen, | mean, 
rather, Christians. 

This last phrase explains Henry Crom. 
well’s assertion that to take up the girls by 
force would be ‘‘ for their good.’’ They were 
‘* papists,’”’ who had to be weaned from their 
religion; and, the better to effect this pur- 
pose, must be young. 

In an undated letter (sent Oct. 2) Thurlo 
replied mentioning that an order had been 
made, and inviting suggestions about the 
sum to be allowed for clothes. On Oct. 3, 
1655, the following formal order, _ never 
revoked, was entered into Cromwell’s Coun 
cil books: 

That one thousand Irish girls and the like 
number of youthes be sent into Jamaica, and 
it is referred back to the committee for 
Jamaica to consider of the allowance to each 
of them, not exceeding twenty shillings a head, 
and the age of such boyes and girles to be of 
fowerteene years, or under. 

This is the original order (noted, accur- 
ately enough, in the ‘Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers’) to be found in the Jnter- 
regnum Order Book at the Record (flee 
(1 .76, f. 319). The correspondence between 
Henry Cromweli and Thurloe is, of course, 
to be found in the ‘ Thurloe State Papers.’ 

Fourteen, it will be remembered, was 4 
marriageable age in those days. Omitting 
Henry Cromwell’s letters, the following are 
material passages in the whole of Thurloe's 
subsequent communications on this subject: 

(Oct. 16, 1655) We are slow in all our busi- 
ness, which is all the reason that I can give 
your lordship that the directions concerning 
the transporting of some Irish girls are not 
sent herewith. 

(Oct. 23, 1655) I do assure your lordship I 
have not been wanting in my endeavour t0 
further business, as also to get some direction 
to the council as to the Trish wenches, but I 
have not been able to get them dispatched, i 
respect of the very great businesses which are 
upon our hands, 

In the penultimate letter, undated, but 
written later than Oct. 27, Thurloe specified 
the time and place of embarkation and the 
ships : 

The ships which are next to go thither will 
be appointed to take on board them the ne 
women or girls. It is agreed to provide the! 
clothes here and to put them in the oto 
ships to be ready for them against sun im 
as they come on board. So that all the ¢ arg? 
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which will be required further is the bringing | reference), showing the screen complete with 
them to the port where they are to embark, | statues in the eight niches, five pillars on 
which, we think, will be Galway, and that we | : 5 te 
think will be very little. The time they ach side, and porters’, or sentries’, boxes 
must be at the port will be about the latter | buiit up as a part of the structure on each 
end of December. But I hope to send your | side of the archway between the wall of the 
lordship the Council’s orders in these partic- | .oyeen and the line of pillars. 
wars by the next. 
Finally, on Nov. 13, 1655, Thurloe wrote: | sy 
Your lordship knows how we are, which is Tue SOKE OR Manor or Biancu APELTON 
the reason why that about the girls is not yet —of which it now appears the Whitechapel 
ready. area (extending to the Riverside without the 
Throughout the whole correspondence it is | Wall) anciently formed an important part— 
a question of the girls alone, nor does is involved in the recent proceedings of the 
Thurloe ever state their age. Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants 
To this infamous order are due the terms | of the Worshipful Company of Gold and 
“spirits? and ‘‘ spiriting away,’’ applied | Silver Wyre Drawers, at the Church of St. 
to the manner in which wretched children) Michael, Paternoster Royal, College Hill. 
were taken from their parents at night. In| Mr. A. Charles Knight, the Clerk of the 
“R. S.’s’’ tract, entitled ‘An Account of Company, recalls that it is recorded in the 
the Murthers and Massacres committed in | Book of Exodus that ‘‘they did beat the 
Ireland upon the Irish,’ previously noticed, | gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires 
wme information is given about the to work it in the blue, and in the purple, 
“spiriting away’ of these very children— and in the scarlet, and in the fine linen, 
the taking them out of their beds at night— with cunning work’’; and the craft was 
rund about Galway. ‘‘R. 8.” states that practised in Italy and France, at the dawn 
1,000 were thus seized. of the Middie Ages, long before it became 
HIsTor1aN. | common in England. But during the early 
(To be continued) | part of the Fourteenth Century more esthetic 
: interest was taken in dress, and girdles of 
and silver wire, and elaborate head- 
Tur ApMiraury: ApaM’s Screen. — If | gear enclosed in a network of gold and silver 
‘YN. & Q. is to be a proper record of | thread were generally worn among the nobles 
antiquarian affairs of import it should at and leading merchants of London. The boy 
kast contain a note that in this year an King Richard Ii specially encouraged these 
arly work of Robert Adam is being restored | avtificers in the precious metals; and the 
acording to his original plan. The relevant | dagger with which Sir William W alworth 
facts are contained in The Times for July 28 | slew Wat Tyler contains silver wire in the 
and 31. | hilt, showing that weapons were adorned 


Adam’s drawing, dated 1759, is extant in| in that day. Mr. Knighi tells us, however, 
the possession of the Admiralty, and it is | that the trade or ‘‘ mistery ’’ was chiefly at 
suitable that the Office of Works, of which | first in the hands of foreigners, who were 
later he was the head, should be employed | compelled to restrict their shops to the Manor 
in restoring his work. Now that the official of Blanch Apelton. Hence it was not 
residences are in Admiralty Arch, the prac- until the reign of William and Mary that 
tical need for more commodious carriage | the ‘‘ Gold and Silver Wyre Drawers” re- 
access is no longer pressing. The central ceived the Charter which the Company at 
eitrance which has for nearly a hundred | present hold. ‘‘ But owing to the complete 
years been blocked by exceedingly common- | change of fashion and in ideas brought 
Place wooden gates, would cause impossible | about by the French Revolution, which had 
congestion of traffic if big receptions were | a marked effect in this country, the trade 
‘gain to be held in this building. languished for many years. . . .” In 

One may observe that Maitland’s ‘ His-| course of time, new requirements were 
tory of London,’ although dated 1772, shows arising; and at the present day, gold and 
(Vol. ii, p. 1263) a view before the screen | silver wire, gold lace fringes, threads, cords, 
Was erected, when the courtyard was_ still | braids, etc., are largely used in naval and 
enclosed by a plain brick wall. A good view | military uniforms and accoutrements; in 
tists, dated 1795 (I regret I have not a/civic and masonic regalia; in ecclesiastical 
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and other embroideries; and Mr. Knight 
claims that the British-made article has al- 
ways been regarded throughout the world as 
pre-eminent ; and large numbers of persons 
(including women and disabled soldiers) are 
employed in the industry to-day. Meantime 
the Royal Mint and the smelting works of 
the Rothschild family continue to carry on 
the traditional association of the White- 
chapel of the Soke of Blanch Apelton with 
the use of precious and other metals in the 
arts of commerce. 
Mc. 

LETTER OF THE Prince Recent.—The fol- 
lowing letter (entirely holograph) provides 
some interesting allusions. It occurs as an 
illustration in a copy of the late Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s ‘Round about Piccadilly and Pall 
Mall’ before me. 

My dear Payne, 

I must beg of you to apologise to Lord 
and Lady North for my not having the 
pleasure of dining with you to-day, but I am 
certain they will forgive me when they know 
ye reason. I have this morning had an appli- 
cation from a friend of mine, Anthony St. 
Leger, ye brother of St. Leger, yt. is in my 
Family to recommend him to Eden, in order to 
go with him as his Secretary to Paris, I told 
him very fairly at once yt. I never had ye least 
knowledge of Eden, but yt. I had friends who 
formerly had great weight with him, whatever 
they might have no{w] I did [not] know, but 
yt. [ w’d do the best for him I e’d, and make 
what interest I possibly ed. yt. he might succeed 
in his wishes. May I therefore beg my dear 
Payne, yt. you will yourself write a line by 
way of recommendation of St. Leger to Eden, 
without saying anything to Eden about me in 
this business, yt. you have reasons to believe it 
w’d be very agreeable to me, and let me beg 
of you to desire Ld North from me to join a 
line to yrs. if he thinks it will he of any use, 
or to put me in some mode yt. he thinks will 
he useful on this occasion. I stay in town, 
myself in order to send to Carlisle, and Ld 
Loughborough, an [and] to endeavour to see 
Carmarthen. know St. Leger to be a quiet 
sensible young man, who is clever at his Pen, 
and having liv’d all his life in France will 
most likely be of service to Eden, who I under- 
stand does not speak Frence, with ye utmost 
facility. Pray also tell Ld. North yt. I am 
shirk’d to death at sending an excuse so late, 
and yt. if it is not inconvenient to him I will 
dine with him on Sunday. If you are in Town 
To-morrow I shall call upon Lady Payne and 
you. Present my best compliments to all ye 
Ladies, and to ye - kitzki’s, and believe 
me my dear Payne, 

Most sincerely yours, 
EORGE, P. 


Carlton House. 
Four o’clock. 
Atrck ABRAHAMS. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on tamily matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


Mary Lams anp Her 
1796 Mary Lamb in a fit of madness killed 
her mother and wounded her father. She 
was detained in a Hoxton asylum for a 
while. Then Charies Lamb got her back to 
his home. Ainger (Lamb, ‘ Men of Let- 
ters’) writes: 

By certain conditions and arrangements 
between him and the proper authorities, her 
release from confinement ultimately 
brought about, and the brother’s guardianship 
was accepted as sufficient for the , oo 
' We know with what splendid success and 
devotion Lamb fulfilled his iife-long task of 
looking after her, but how were the author- 
ities persuaded to permit such an arrange- 
ment? Lamb himself in the winter of 
1795-6 passed some weeks in confinement. 
After the awful catastrophe, he feared for 
his brother’s mind, though John took little 
trouble about the business. The malady was 
a family taint. How in these circumstances 
could the law permit Charles to jook after 
Mary? It was a terrible risk, and author- 
ities are not often generous or 
enough to take such risks. Who gave Lamb 
permission to be responsible for Mary? 
Did he have to report from time to time on 
her behaviour? Whatwas the Lunacy Law 
of the time? It seems possible that influence 
from some of the Benchers known to the 
family was exerted on his behalf. Christo- 
pher Smart (see Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 
actat. 54) was kept in confinement, though, 
as Johnson remarked, ‘‘ his infirmities were 
not noxious to society.”” Cruden’s account 
of his confinements shows that illegal and 
cruel treatment was frequent and condoned 
by the authorities. TI do not know if the 
law was relaxed or improved towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. a 


Tue STAGE IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TFENTH CENTURIES.—1. Up to the year 1636 
the side-scenes of a theatre were constructed 
“with a wooden top and base in the shape 
of an isosceles triangle.’’? These scenes then 


| ‘turned about by means of a crank attached 
to the axis which projects under the stage. 
/ (Campbell: ‘Scenes and Machines,’ Cam- 
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bridge, 1923, p. 154). As the stage sloped, the wife of Ralph Double (1670-1722), of 
can any practical stage worker tell me how Cranbrook, Kent. Is anything known of 


it was possible to turn round such a side- Thomas or John Sloman? 
scene ? G. 8. F. 


2. When, in 1636, Inigo Jones ‘‘ made the | 
great change from the angular side-scenes to 
the flat side-scenes,”” was this method 56, he was the son of Thomas Drury, a 
already in use on the continent ?—in Italy? /member of an old Norfolk family. I should 
in France? and if so, when was it first 


glad to learn further particulars of his 
, parentage. From what: part of Norfolk did 
5, Leonardo Salviati’s Il Granchio’ jis father come, and what was his profes- 
(1566) contains a plate showing a scene gion or occupation? Who was his mother? 
ued for this play. Who designed the scene? | Where in London was he born? 
In what theatre and in what town was it | G. B> RB. 
frst represented with this scene? Just such | 
ascene is described in ‘ Discrizione dell’ JoHN Dyer, Port.—The Dict. Nat. Biog. 
apparato deila Comedia et intermedii, etc,’ *Y» 287, states that he was _ in 1700, 
in Firenze, 1565. | or a year or two previously,” and that he was 
NETL the second son of Robert Dyer, solicitor, 
Aberglasney, Carmarthenshire.”’ 
CHIEFTAINSPIPS OF IRIsH SEpTs.—W here | I desire to know the date of his birth, and 
are there to be found any articles deaiing | shouid be glad of any information about his 
with this subject, especially in regard tothe mother. He married ‘‘a Miss Ensor, said 
following points ? to be a descendant of Shakespeare.’?’ When 
The succession was governed by the Irish did this marriage take place, and what is 
law of Tanistry, whereby the heir (or known of Miss Ensor’s parentage? 
“Tanist ’?) was elected by the Sept and was | G. F. R. B. 
uot necessarily the eldest or any son of the) Henry Surapvet, Royat 
Chief, but the man who was deemed the ;ppy — In the Proceedings of the Royal 
fittest. When the law of Tanistry was| Artillery Institution, of 1867, vol. v., 394, 
abolished and the Septs dispersed, the Chief- the following sentence occurs : 
tainships lapsed as the elections to them — arout this time (1803) Shrapnel published in 
could no longer take place and the English the ‘Gunners’ Guide, or a Pocket Companion 
law of primogeniture did not apply. In a! for Non-commissioned Officers and Privates in 
few cases the undoubted heirs male of those the Artillery and Marines’ an Explanation of 
who actually held Chieftainships (e.g., The the and 
O'Connor Don and The MavGillyeuddy) may Major Shrapnel. 


te said to have acquired a prescriptive right ~~ 
to the titles of Chiefs of their Septs in here- | 


ditary succession. But what justification | Librar 
can there be for the fresh assumption of y: J. H. Leste 
long-lapsed Chieftainships by persons at 


undoubted, which can rarely be the case. op 
vith the descendants of Irish Chiefs—and for | Buzw 4 thing 
the application of the English rule of suc- | 
esion to a matter which was governed | 1666, considered it as 
: : 8 ip f humbug. I have newspaper cuttings 
Inqurner. of advertisements between 1867 and 1873 
"| referring to it. 
Stoman Famuty.—I have a sixteenth cen- A. H. W. Fynmore. 
tury Bible with family names inscribed on| High St., Littlehampton. 
various pages. The earliest is ‘‘ John’ Cuartes Lever.—Some years ago I picked 
Sloman his book 1636’’; and on another | up in a second-hand book-shop a volume in 
page is ‘‘ Sarah Double her book left her as | paper binding entitled:—‘The Nevilles of 
4 legersye by her granfather Thomas|Garrettstown, A Tale of 1760,’ by Charles 
Sloman.” Sarah Double (or Dobell) was i Lever, author of ‘Henry Lorrequer,’ 
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‘Charles O’ Malley,’ etc., New York. KE. 
Winchester, New World Press, 24, Ann Str., 
1845. 

I have never met with another copy, nor 
have I found the book mentioned in any 
bibliographies of Lever. In the back of it 
OQ’Donoghue’ just published” is 
advertised. Is the former an unknown 
work of Lever’s? 

Gro. MrrRyY WEATHER. 

Highland Park, Ill., U.S.A. 

J. H. Gritespre.—I have a miniature of 
a member of my family, presumably painted 


the latter part of the eighteenth century by | 


J. H. Gillespie, ‘‘ Miniature Portrait 
Painter.”’ 
artist ? 


Gro. MrRRYWEATHER. 


Dr. Joun M. Dayrett, M.p., married in | 
England, came from London to Brazil in| 
His son Leopold would be glad to. 


1828( ?). 
know if there are in Great 
relatives of his father or 

Mortimer). 


Britain 
mother 
Please reply direct. ; 

Leopoty DayRett. 

1468, R. Bernardo Guimaraes, 

Bello Horizonte, Brazil. 

Harcourts [retanp.—A branch of the 
Harcourt family apparently settled in the 
North of Ireland during the ‘ Plantation 
of Ulster,’ under James I, unless it hap- 
pened later in the time of Cromwell or 
William Ili. At any rate an offshoot of 
the Harcourts has been residing in Co. Fer- 
managh for a long time past, and the Hon. 


any 
(Alice 


Richard Harcourt, who has been a Member | 
of the Legislature of the Province of Ontario 


and a Member of the Canadian Cabinet con- 
tinuously for many years, informs me that 
his grandfather Luke Harcourt, who had 
previously served in the Inniskilling Dra- 
goons and was wounded at the Battle of 
Waterloo, was from Fermanagh, emigrating 
to Canada about 1835. Members of the Har- 
court family probably also resided in Co. 
Meath, there being a place called Harcourt 
Lodge, on the River Boyne, 8.W. of Trim, 
in that county. 
ing the Harcourts in Ireland, past and pre- 
sent, will be welcomed. My sister, who has 
resided in Ulster for nearly twenty years, 


has during that period only met with one, 


Harcourt in the North of Iveland—the Cap- 
tain of a merchant ship. There cannot, 
therefore, be many members of the family 
over there. 


Is anything known about the | 


Any information concern- | 
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_ I shall also be glad to know which of the 
|Harcourts is commemorated by Harcourt 
| Street Railway Station, the terminus of the 
| D. & S.E. Railway in the City of Dublin, 
It is most probably one of the following 
three: General Sir Simon Harcourt, Gov- 
'ernor of Dublin Castle and in command of 
the English troops in Ireland, where he was 
killed in 1642; Lord Simon, ist Earl of 
| Harcourt, who was Viceroy of Ireland, and 
died in 1777; and Sir William Harcourt, the 
Liberal statesman (grandfather of the pre- 
sent Viscount Harcourt). 
Harcovurt-Batu. 

| Harcourts 1n Scortanp.—A branch of the 
Harcourt family is or was living in Scot- 
‘Jand, judging from the circumstance that 
George Harcourt, the distinguished 
artist, was born in Dumbartonshire—pre- 
-suming that his name is not an alias like 
that of the late C. P. Hillier the famous 
actor who unknowingly assumed the name of 
-my uncle, the late Charles Harcourt, J.P., 
Birmingham. Any information concern- 
_ing members of the Harcourt family, past ur 
present, residing in Scotland, will be accept- 
able. 


Harcourt-Batu. 
ANNIE WrttramMs (1706-83). —-- Can any 
particulars be furnished about this lady 
friend of Dr. Johnson ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Cuartes Dickens AND Evans.---When was 
founded the printing firm known by this 
designation? What publications and issues 
did they bring out? Who was Mr. Evans? 

Anrurtn WILLIAMS, 


Replies. 
THE EAGLE STONE. 

(12 S. xii. 189, 236; 13 S. i. 52, 74, 92, 111). 

The third variety of the aétites, in the 
| Chinese materia medica is called Twan-shih- 
_hwang, literally Egg-Stone-yellow, appat- 
ently a simile after its resemblance to the 
egg containing the yellow. The eagle stone 
of the Cave Hill in this vicinity, already 
spoken of, belongs to this variety. Another 
form of it is described as following in Yana- 
gisawa’s ‘ Hitorine,’ eighteenth cent. :— 
__ In the province of Kai_there is the so-called 
| Dangoyama (Dumpling Hill) entirely cover? 
with stony dumplings. An old tradition tells. 
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his hunger the saint begged her some of them, 
but was mercilessly refused. Greatly incenseu 
thereby, he performed magic and turned them 
all to stones, which she was obliged to cast 
upon the hill behind her dweiling, whence its 
present appearance. On examination, | have 
found the stone as large as the domestic fowl’s 
egg, and so perfectly shaped as to surpass all 
human arts. It is snow-white and very smooth; 
when broken, its inside is found full of rice- 
jike grains colored red... it is said to heal 
small-pox if its powders be applied externally. 
{ have employed it as a pigment after invent- 
ing a mode of refining it with water. Thus it 
gives an exquisite colour though difficult to be 
used with size as a vehicle. 

At Ashitaka, prov. Hitachi, a sandy 
descent of a hill produces the so-called Stone 
Pie (Ishimanjié), which visitors to the shrine 
of Kwannon standing by used to dig out and 
take home as a souvenir for their children. 
It is described tc be orbicular in form, void 
in the interior, colored pale rufous, with | 
a small aperture amidst its upper surface, | 
and with a hexagonal floral figure surround- 
ing it. When dug out it is very fragile, but | 
exposed to the air it becomes as hard as 
pottery. According to a legend, anciently a 
niggard kept a stall before the gate of the 
shrine, where to sell pies to its visitors. 
Now, it happened one evening that a miser- | 
able-looking mendicant friar came to ask | 
of him few pies as alms. But he declined | 
to give them, declaring that they were really 
stones and utterly unfit for eating; upon 
which repulse spoke the friar, who was none | 
other than the illustrious Combadaxus, ‘‘ So 
let them all remain real stone pies,’’ and 
went his own way. Thenceforth, every pie 
he made was immediately petrified, which 
compelled him to close his stall. What he 
threw out then are the stone pies remaining 
imbedded in the sandy descent (Takagi, 
op. cit., p. 213). From the above descrip- 
tion the stone pies appear to be the fossilized 
remains of certain echinoderms kindred to 
the North American sand-dollar—tor the 
latter see ‘ The Cambridge Natural History,’ 
vol. i. fig. 241). 

Widespread is the belief in edible articles 
capable of being rendered useless through 
maledictions uttered by those who were dis- 
pleased with them, or much more frequently 
offended by their possessors or producers. 


boundary of the villages Shinjé and Saté, 
prov. Aki. Of this tree all the branches 
growing towards Shinjé yield nothing but 
sweet fruits, whereas all fruits on the 
branches growing towards Saté taste bitter. 
It is said that, once when Combadaxus asked 
the Sat6 villagers for some peaches, they 
replied, ‘‘ These are all very bitter and not 
good for eating.’’ On the contrary, the folks 
of Shinjé gave him their peaches very 
willingly, assuring him that they were all 
sweet enough. Thence the tastes differ so 
much of the two growths from one and same 
tree (Kikuoka, op. cit., tom iv). 

From five to seven miles distant of my 
residence there extends the plain of Tonda, 
where, very fertile as is its soil reputed to 
be, the pea is never cultivated. Should one 
attempt to raise it there, he is sure to get 
in jeopardy, because every peascod produced 
in the locality is bound to be infested by a 
jarva, which spontaneously grows in its 
inside. This is held as the effect of Com- 
badaxus’s curse, uttered at the villagers’ 
refusal to give him peas. Moreover, some 
old persons in these parts opine the nec- 


tarine to have issued from the ordinary 


downy-fruited peach, which view is quite in 
agreement with modern scientific conclusion 
(Alphonse de Candolle, ‘ Origin of the Cul- 


tivated Plants,’ New York, 1890, p. 227), 


but their explanation thereof is anything 
but scientific. In a certain hamlet, they 
say, Combadaxus came to a_ luxuriant 
growth of peaches and asked their owner a 
little of them, which the latter refused to 
give, pretending that they were but the 
fruits of Camelia japonica. Much provoked 
with this lying, he pronounced a curse, which 
at once divested all his peaches of their 
down—certainly an important loss to peaches 
themselves, but how far the advent of this 
new variety proved detrimental to their 
owner remains unknown.’ Such was_ the 
origination of the nectarine with its fruit as 
smooth as that of the Camelia, whence its 
Japanese nome, Tsubckimome or Camelia 
Peach (see my article ‘The Stony Taro,” 
Kyéto Kenkyt, vol. i, No. 11, p. 659, 
Tokyo, 1914). 

Likewise Combadaxus is legended to have 


Thus, at a seashore of Awa a vast group of turned the esculent taro (Colocacia 
brake-like rocks is pointed at as the petrified | antiquorum) into the distinctively bitter 
remains jof the brake which Combadaxus Stony Taro (Jshitmo) or Unedible Taro 


could not eat and threw seaward (Fujisawa, (Kwazuimo) the Alocacia machorhiza of 
‘Densetsu Awa no Maki,’ 1917, p. 383). Schott, which forms an object of popular 
There exists a large peach-tree upon the wonderment in various districts (Aoyama, 
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* Katsushikaki,’ 1749, tom. ii; Takagi, op. 
cut. p. 212; Katd, op. cit. vol. iii, p. 350; 
Fujisawa, ‘Densetsu Shinano no Maki,’ 
1917, p. 527; for its figures see Iwasaki, 
op. cit. tom. xlvii, fol. 16, 17). Also he 
rendered some pear-trees at Yashima ever 
productive of only unedible fruits, and 
turned the flesh of clams into sand at 
Tshama, prov. Tosa (Fujisawa, ‘ Densetsu 
Sanuki no Maki,’ 1919, p. 284; Kikuoka, 
op. cit. tom. v; cf. Teraishi, ‘ Nankoku 
Iji,’ Kéchi, 1916, p. 142). Somewhat allied 
to these stories is the one attached to the 
so-called Keitomame (Coxcom) Soy) a mon- 
strous variety of the soy with fasciated stems 
and fascicled pods much in the fashion of 
a garden Coxcomb (Iwasaki, op cit. tom. xl, 
fol. 8, 9): 

In years gone by there dwelt in the hamlet 
of Ishizaka prov. Suruga, an honest old man 
with his old wife. He used annually to plant 
in his garden the soy and the coxcomb, his 
wife ever grumbling that the latter was totally 
useless. Once it happened that in the proper 
season he forgot to sow the soy and seeded Phe 
with the coxcomb, which brought 
about in the ensuing season its whole surface 
blazing with the red bloom, wherefore his wife 
incessantly scolded him, clamoring that it 
would supply them with no food. Now an 
old priest, of course Combadaxus as usual, put 
in an appearance by the door and tried to 


soothe her, telling that perchance the coxcomb | 


might furnish them with edibles. These words 
made her enraged more than ever, when he 
advised her to go and see the garden, and went 
whither unknown. As she felt her body 
extremely hot from vehement scoldings, she 
went into the garden to take cool, when lo! 
all coxcombs there had had their exuberant 
bloom turned to soy beans! Her amazement 
knew no bounds; her husband gathered them 
all, and, keeping for his family’s use a portion 
of them, presented the rest to the local govern- 
ment and he was very liberally rewarded for 
his desert.—Yamanaka ‘A Legend of the Cox- 
comb Soy,’ Kyéto Kenkyd, vol. i, No. 5, p. 278, 
‘Tokyo, 1913. 
Kumacusu 


Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
(To be concluded). 
Levis’ THE LAUREATE Pyp 


(13 S. i. 90).—The Latin verses about which — 


Mr. A. Forses SrevEKING enquires were 
composed by Thomas Warton the younger 
(1728-1790), as an inscription for a statue 
of Somnus. They are as follows :— 


Somne veni! et quanquam certissima mortis 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori, 
Huc re haud abiture cito, nam sic sine 

vi 
Vivere quam suave est—sic sine morte mori. 


In 1905 a correspondent of The Spectator 
having enquired about an English transla. 
tion, I sent the following version; but I 
cannot now recollect where I found it. Iam 
not the author, and I have never heard tha 
lines attributed to Pye: 

Come ee! though thou of Death the image 


art, 

Oh share my couch with me, nor soon depart; 

For sweet it is, while listless here I lie, 

Lifeless to live, and without death to die. 

My kind old friend, the late Canon Ella 
combe, after seeing the correspondence in 
The Spectator, sent me the following Greek 
translation by himself*: 

mpo€pxov por, Oavarov thy eikova 

évta, BovAopat Eivat 

pévor TEpTVas THY VUKTA 

(ads divev (wis, Ovnros dvev Oavdrov. 

He added the following note: 

From the many translations of Wharton's 
[sic] lines [I select the following as closest to 
the original :— 

Come sleep! for though Death’s closest 

counterfeit, 
I woo thee for the partner of my bed; 

Come, nor soon go; for night goes sweetly by, 

When thus I lifeless live, thus without 
death I die. 

| This version was written by the Canon 

himself, as I afterwards ascertained ; but it 

must have been composed in haste, else his 

just ear would never have suffered him to 

put twelve syllables in the last line of a 
' decasyllabic stanza. It had been better so— 
When thus I lifeless live—thus deathless die. 

Herbert Maxwett. 


Monreith. 

Scorch Prisoners In New 
1651 (13 S. i. 86).—Information, probably 
not available to your correspondent, will con- 
‘firm to a greater degree than he believes, 
the statements of the late historian Gardiner 
in respect to these deported Highlanders to 
|New England after the battle of Dunbar. A 
list of them, by name, exists both in print 
and manuscript, officially. It will be found 
in Vol. I of the ‘ Book of Deeds [i.e., Land 
Records] of Suffolk County Massachusetts,’ 
‘although it has no correlation whatever with 
the records of land sales. It is probable that 
this list of deported prisoners was entered in 
it for record, perhaps as the nearest book of 
record conveniently at hand, when paper and 
books were scarce. From memory I cannot 
state the number in the list, but it must be 
well over 150 names, and as these High- 
landers spoke in a dialect of their own, the 
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scribe has made a strange nomenclature of 
these clansmen. 

When the Rev. John Cotton, in his letter 
to Cromwell, referred to ‘‘ sundry who have 
been sent hither,’’ he was referring to the 
smail contingent who were assigned to the 
iron works (not mines) at Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, not far from his residence in Bos- 
ton. The larger proportion were sent to the 
well-to-do farmers in the outlying settlements 
along the coast towns of New England, and 
nearly all of them were bound out for a term 
of seven years. Upon termination of this 
apprenticeship they usually received a grant 
of land, settled down, often married the 
daughters of their late masters, and became 
thrifty citizens as became the Scotch instinct. 
1 am personally acquainted with a number 
of their descendants in one small town where 
half-a-dozen of them were allocated after 
their arrival. 

CuaRtes KE. Banks. 

Strand Palace Hotel. 

(CHEUICIRS): MEANING 
ASKED (6 S. v. 229, 557).—I note at the first 
reference an enquiry as to an obsolete word 
Chemcirs, which does not appear to have 
been cleared up—(v. also 6 S. ii. 347, 494; 
iii, 215, 577). In that most; excellent pub- 
lication, Bedfordshire Notes und Queries, 
now alas extinct, at Vol. i. 260, allusion is 
made to this, and I see in the ‘V. ©. H.’ 
Beds (iii. 439), under ‘ Toddington,’ 
“Chemcirs’’’ is given as a place-name! 

A recent examination of the Deed in which 
the above appears, convinces me that, though 
at first sight the word might be taken for 
“Chemcirs,’’? the correct reading should ba 
Cheuicirs (possibly cheuwitirs), and no 
doubt synonymous with Chevitia, or chevisia, 
aheadland (v. Ash & Bailey, Chevitie, or 
thevisie=heads of ploughlands). 

This admirably expresses the meaning of 
the context, which is: ‘‘ It’m tres rode. tre’ 
cum cheuicirs simul jacent Crowelslade.”’ 

This occurs in a deed of 1454, between 
Thomas Wykelwode, Rector of Toddington, 
and William Grenefeld, Master of the Hos- 
pital of St. John Baptist, in respect of cer- 
) tain lands, 

An ancient Toddingtonian, on being 
‘weently asked if he ever heard of chevicirs, 
at once replied, ‘‘ Yes! they’re headlands.”’ 

I notice also in the translation of the 
same deed, in Beds Notes and Queries, a very 
curious slip, which, as it has been copied in 


in a local paper, and commented upon, it 
may be well to draw attention to. The 
clause reads :—‘‘ Willi’ Mychell unius por- 
cionar’ de Todyndon.’”’ Porcionar has 
apparently heen read ‘‘porcinar’’’ and 
rendered ‘‘ swineherds.’’ It should clearly 
be rendered ‘‘one of the portionaries of 
Toddington.”’ 

A reference to the Rev. J. E. Brown’s. 
‘Chantry Certificates of Beds’ (pp. 82-3) 
confirms the fact that William Michell was 
(1439-1478) one of the portionaries —a 
peculiar arrangement by which a succession 
of persons were presented to a portion of 
the Rectory (v. Cobb’s ‘Luton Church,’ 
p. 546), and other local deeds refer to the 
portionary lands.”’ 

Jos. Hicut 


King CuHarLes STatuE, CHARING CROSS 
(13 S. i. 50, 95).—I have a twenty-five year 
old note that T. Shepherd’s ‘ London Im- 
provements’ shows the statue with inscrip- 
tions. Possibly the records of the Office of 
Works, or the Board of Green Cloth, may 
contain reference to their removal. In the 
Westminster Public Library, Great Smith 
Street, is a very interesting and valuable 
collection of pictures of the Strand and 
Charing Cross district; amongst it are sev- 
eral (date about 1830—-Box 12), clearly 
showing undecipherable inscriptions which 
appear to cover both panels. In one of 
these it looks as if what is now the panel 
facing Northumberland Avenue had a metal 
plate at the top, whilst the lower half is 
filled by an inscription which seems to be- 
cut in the stone. Another (Box 15.—No. 22), 
dated 1795, shows the panels devoid of any 
sign of inscription, and the stonework in a 
disreputable state of decay. 

I believe the above Shepherd was the 
artist, and that someone else wrote the 
aaa and possibly put his name to the 

ok. 


J. V. K. 
Fintay: Forses: Harvey (138. i. 110).—- 
Francis Harvey, M.P. for Clonmines, 


1661-1666, was the father of John Harvey, 
M.P. for Wexford, 1695-1699. John Har- 
vey’s daughter Susannah married in 1695 
the Rev. William Harvey, of Bargy Castle, 
Wexford, and their son Francis Harvey was 
the father of Beauchamp Bagenal Harvey, 
vane Irish rebel leader who was hanged in 


Adam’s ‘ History of Toddington,’ and also 


8. F. 
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Does 1x Wak (13 3. i. 90).—As a Brigade 
Signal Officer in France during the war, i 
had some little experience of the use of 
messenger dogs, but the conditions under 
which £ saw them used were most unfavour- 
able, and they were not a success. Dogs were 
only used to a very small extent by us, 
but, given favourable conditions, messages 
were got through by this means. 

I think I am right in saying that Lieut.- 
Col. Richardson has recently written a book 
dealing with this subject. 

F. Crooks, 
Late Capt. 5th South Lancs Regt. 


N.B. (13 S. i. 9, 99).---Cotone, SouTHamM 
says that N.B. means North Britain, and 
suggests that some regulation of the Post 
Office regarding the direction of letters is 
responsible for it. 1 have always under- 
stood that officially N.B. stands for New 
Brunswick, and that the Post Office does 
everything possible to discourage the use of 
the abbreviation as meaning North Britain. 
After all, it is only Englishmen who put 
N.B. on their letters for Scotland. During 
the war I spent some time in a_ training 
camp on the East Coast, among the Black 
Watch, Seaforths, Camerons, and Royal 
Scots. Hundreds of Jetters passed through 
my hands weekly to relatives north of the 
Tweed. But without exception the writers 
addressed their missives to ‘‘ Scotland.” I 
don’t remember that N.B. was ever used. 


Waverley’s letter of introduction to the 
Baron of Bradwardine was addressed to the 
Baron ‘‘at his principal mansion of Tully- 
veolan, in Perthshire, North Britain.” 
This, then, according to Sir W. Scott, was 
the usage in the middle of the eighteenth 


century. 


Epautets (13 S. i. 91).-—-I am rather sur- 
prised at the statement that epaulets were 
used in the Navy in 1783, if the reference 
is to the British Navy. The following is 
from Captain Mahan's ‘Life of Nelson,’ 
vol. i, p. 42: 

He duly records his disgust with two British 
naval captains, one of whom was_afterwards 
among his most valued and_ valuable friends, 
for wearing epaulettes, at_that time confined 
to the French Service. “I hold them a little 
cheap,” he said, “for putting on any part of 


a Frenchman’s uniform. 
This was late October, or early November, 
1783, Nelson having obtained leave to visit 


France and acquire the French language. 
J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


Epaulets were first worn by Dragoons 
about 1784, but were abolished in the Army 
in 1855, Ranks were formerly indicated as 
foliows: Fieid Officer, two epaulets; Cap. 
tain, one (right shouider); Subaltern, one 
(left shoulder). According to Ottley Perry’s 
‘Ranks and Badges of the Army and Navy’ 
(Clowes, 1887), they were only worn in the 
military forces, by the Corps of Gentiemen- 
at-Arms, the Military Knights of Windsor, 
and by the Officers of the Yeomen of the 
Guard. 

I can hardly reconcile this with the uni- 
form of the drummers of the Foot Guards, 
The shoulder adornment of the small boys 
has always been known as_ the ‘‘ epaulet.” 
My brother-in-law Percy Vernone was, some 
forty or fifty years ago, the artist’s model 
for the famous picture known as ‘Just 
before the battle, Mother,’ depicting a 
drummer-boy writing a letter on the baittle. 
field, using his drum for a table. The 
shoulders are adorned with the epaulet. 

Fairholt’s ‘Costume of England’ (1846) 
expresses the opinion that ‘‘the present 
epaulette of the army does not date far back, 
and appears to have originated in _ the 
shoulder-knot temp. Charles II.’’ It is evi- 
dently a survival of the pauldron. Bailey’s 
Dictionary, 1773 edition, has ‘‘ Epaule, the 
shoulder,’? ‘‘the shoulder of a bastion,” 
‘‘epaulement,”’ ‘‘a shouldering piece,’’ but 
no ‘‘epaulet.’” Coronet quotation 
of the word was in reference to the Navy, 
but Burke in his ‘ Appeal frorn old to new 
Whigs, 1791,’ points out ‘‘ their old vanity 
was dazzled and seduced by military liveli- 
ness, cockades and epaulets.”’ 

In ‘N. & Q.’ 15S. viii, the following ques- 
tion was asked and remained unanswered : 

[Shoulder Knots and Epaulettes: What is the 
origin of the shoulder knot and its ancient 
use? Has it and the epaulette a common 
origin ?] 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

Lieut.-Colonel John Luard in his ‘ His 
tory of the Dress of the British Soldier, 
etc.,’? 1852, says ‘according to an Order 
dated 1784 . . . Officers and men were to 
wear epaulettes instead of aiguillettes.” 
Epaulettes were used in the French Army 
in 1759. See ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
s.v. ‘ Epaulettes.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Sir THoMAs GLOVER, AMBASSADOR TO 
Turkey (13 8S. i. 48).—I should like to 
inform Mr. Jonn B. WatNEWRIGHT, whose 
article on the above subject I have read with 
great interest, that he will find some further 
particulars of this ambassador’s career in 
Constantinople, drawn from his own orig- 
inal despatches, in my ‘Turkey, Greece, 
and the Great Powers’ (1916), part I, ch. iv. 

G. F. Assorr. 


Koonpaus (13 8. i. 92).-—-The name of a 
line of hills in the south-west of the Nilgiri 
District in the Presidency of Madras, rising 
8,000 feet. 

The Xoondahs consist of a conspicuous 
group of peaks belonging to the Western 
Ghauts, in the South of India, latitude 
about 120 N. As viewed from the tableland 
of the Neilgherries, in the neighbourhood of 
Ootacamund, the well-known Sanatorium for 
the Presidency of Madras, they constitute 
very prominent objects, particularly towards 
sunset when their bold outlines stand out in 
striking relief against the western glow, 
afiording a weird picture such as Gustave 
Doré and John Ruskin would like to have 
depicted. Wild boars abound throughout 
the whole region, as they do elsewhere in 
India from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. 

Wirttam Harcovrt-Batu. 

Plymouth. 

Taames Locks (13 S. i 73, 113). — This 
question was asked by W. T. Arnoxp at 5 S. 
wi. 429; and at 6S. i. 120 there was a reply 
giving early instances from 1275. For the 
more recent locks see a note by F. J. 
Furnivatt, at 8 S. v. 305, in which he 
quotes a letter from Mr. J. H. Gough, the 
secretary of the Thames Conservators, giving 
the dates when eleven locks below Boulter’s 
were originally built. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

High Street, Littlehampton. 


Tur Srocxs (12 S. xii. 476; 13 S. i. 78). 
~—Kent: At Appledore, inside the church- 
yard fence till 1858, then placed next the 
Manor Pound at the Court Lodge. Last 
wed about 1836, when in the churchyard. 
Fell to pieces about 30 years back . 

At Woodchurch, pulled up by a Christmas 
party about 1848, and hung from the beams 
of a neighbouring barn. 

At Ivychurch, Romney Marsh, outside 
the churchyard wall, where I saw them a 
few years back. 


and Acid, be 
intituled ‘A Letter to a Physician concern- 
ing Acid and Alkali’ .. 
Author of the Dialogue between Alkali and 
Acid. . . . Printed for Tho. Speed, over against 


Jonathan’s Coffee-House in Exchange-Ally in 


I possess a large copper padlock and cop- 
per key used to close the stocks at Monckton, 
Thanet. They are of distinctly eighteenth 
century make. I have been told that in 
some places there was no bench for the cul- 
prit to sit on, but that a suitable support 
was supplied on payment. Most of the 
stocks in this neighbourhood, as I remember 
them, had benches. 

F. Witiiam Cock. 


Buriep 1n Linen (12 8S. xii. 512; 13 S. 
i. 33, 75).—At ante p. 76 I appear to write 
as from Ashford. It should have been 
Appledore, Ashford, Kent. The churchyard 
at Appledore is less than 3 acre. At Ashford 
it is much larger, and the point of the 
large number of interments in so small a 
space is thus lost. 

F. Cock. 


Acrostics (12 8. xii. 509; 13 S. i. 59, 96). 
—The Italian renaissance shows us an 
earlier and more famous example than that 
of the ‘ Zodiacus Vitae.’ The author of 
‘ Hypnerotomachia Poliphili’ (printed in 
1499, but written more* than thirty years 
before, it would seem) recorded his name 
and the inspiration of his allegory when he 
contrived that the successive initials of his 
thirty-eight chapters should spell potraM 
FRATER FRANCISCVS COLVMNA PERAMAVIT. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


J. C. M. Betrew (13 S. i. 31, 76, 99).— 
Kyrle Bellew was the younger of his two 
sons. He was a well-known actor, especially 
in America, where much of his life was 
spent. He made a long and successful act- 
ing tour in India and the East, with Mrs. 
Brown Potter. 


Sucer (13 S. i. 92).—The following may 
possibly be of use, although not of recent 


date :—‘ Suger et son temps’: A. F. Nette- 


ment, 1867; ‘Suger’: A. Vétault, 1872; 
‘“Suger’: E. Menault, 1884. 
Witrrep H. Wootten. 


Akar AND Acip (13 8S. i. 92). — The 


British Museum contains a copy of this 
Dialogue, ‘‘by T. E. Chirurgo-medicus,”’ 
dated 1698, and also of 


A Letter to a Gentleman concerning Alkali 
ing an Answer to a late Piece, 


. . by Thomas Emes, 
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Cornhill, 8vo. Price 6d. 1700. At which place 
the Dialogue is sold, 8vo. Price 1s. 

The ‘D. N. states that Thomas 
Emes, known as ‘the prophet,’ was an im- 
pudent quack who practised as a surgeon 
among the poorer classes.’’ He died in 1707. 

Witrrip H. Wootten. 


Rev. JaMres STERLING: CoLtoneL THOMAS 
Sterne (10 S. iii. 385; 12 S. xii. 452; 
13 8. i. 13).—I am afraid I have no know; 
ledge of Col. Thomas Sterling, but to the 
best of my belief he was not a member of 
the same family as Rev. James Sterling. 

Lorton WILSON. 

Norwood, Barrow. 


CorkER Famity (13 S. i. 51).—I take the 
following from the Matriculation Register of 
the University of Oxford :— 

Henry Corker, son of ‘ Eliae,’ of Cookham, 
Berks, gent., Queen’s Coll., Matric., Ist Decem- 
ber, 1744, aged 17. 

Joseph Corker, son of Joseph, of Darlaston, 
Co. Stafford, Hart Hall, Matric., 8th February, 
1713-14, aged 18, B.A., from Exeter Coll., 1717. 

Nicholas Corker, of London, ‘ Generosae con- 
ditionis,’ Lincoln Coll., matric., 13th March, 
1617-18, aged 17. 6 

Samuel Corker, B.A., from Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge, 1668, M.A. 1672, incorp. 13th July, 
1672, Rector of Alderley, Cheshire, 1674, until 
his death 12 January, 1712-13. 

William Corker, son of Francis, of Ulver- 
ston, Co. Lancaster, Brasenose Coll., Matric., 
30th October, 1635, aged 16, perhaps B.A. from 
New Coll., 27th June, 1639, fellow of Brasenose 
Coll., by the Visitors in 1648. 

William Corker, B.A., from Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge, 1654, incorp. as M.A., 13th July, 
1669, Vicar of Barrington, Co. Cambridge, 1666, 
Canon of Sarum, 1675. 

Leonarp C. Price. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

One of the principal families in Falmouth 
in the eighteenth century was that of the 
Corkers. See the interesting book written by 
the late Miss Gay, called ‘Old Falmouth.’ 
Their arms are in the old Parish Church 


of that town. 
W. M. 


ARMouR PRESERVED In CHURCHES (13 S. 
i. 8, 57).—-In-Beverley Minster there were, in 
1903, two helmets over the tomb of the 4th 
Earl of Northumberland who was killed at 
Topcliffe in 1489. At one time one of these 
was supposed to have belonged to Hotspur, 
but both are of much later date than his 
time. One is, or was,,a good specimen of 


a jousting-helmet. 
This information is taken from my ar- 
ticle in the ‘ Battle of Shrewsbury, 500th An- 


niversary’ volume, 1903. If it is thought 
desirable to try and obtain a list of armour 
in churches, why not include arms as well, 
as also other things, such as spurs? 
Herserr Soutuam. 


Wak Memortats (12'S. xii. 491; 13 S. i. 
17, 58).——In the gallery of the Chapel of 
Stowe House, just before the recent sale | 
saw a tablet to the memory of the Officers, 
N.C.O.’s and Men of the Bucks Militia who 
died while that force was embodied in 1815, 
I do not recollect whether the regiment served 


overseas, 
J. M. 0, 


CuRIstian NAME PosrponeD To SuRNAME 
(13 S. i. 91).--In the latest No. of the 
Schweizertsches Archiv fiir Volkskunde (XX, 
iv, p. 191) Dr. E. Hoifmann-Krayer, quot 
ing from Jeremias Gotthelf, notes ‘‘ Peter 
Hasebohne, Hase Peter genannt.”’ 

H. A. Rose. 

Milton Ho., La Haule, Jersey. 


AUTHOR AND VERIFICATION WANTED (13 §, i. 
92).—These lines are by Edward Hazen Parker, 
M.D. (1823-1896) in his ‘Funeral Ode on James 

Garfield.” The poem is claimed for him 
by his brother in ‘N. & Q.,’ 9 S. iv. 167, Also 
claimed by Mrs. John Mills, for John Mills, of 
Manchester, 1878. —_—_ in ‘ Life of John 
Mills’ with account of origin. See 9 8, vii. 
406. The lines read:— 

Life’s race well run, 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s victory won, 
Now cometh rest. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


AutHor Wantep (13 S. i. 92).—The author of 
‘The Coming K,’ published in the early seven- 
ties, was a Clerk in the Paymaster-General’s 
office named Doughty. The Treasury contem- 
plated his dismissal; but the then Prince of 
Wales, with his proverbial good-nature, inter- 
ceded, and the matter dropped. Doughty was 
subsequently passed over for promotion, not 
for writing ‘ The Coming K,’ but for persisting 
in writing for an ephemeral newspaper call 
The London Figaro, in the office and during 
office hours. The decision seemed to “ break 
his heart,” and he died not long afterwass 


This was published as ‘ Beeton’s Christmas 
Annual’ for 1872. Frederic Boase, in Vol. i 
of his ‘Modern English Biography’ under 
‘Samuel Orchart,’ states that Beeton “ was 
author with Doughty and Emerson of the 
Coming K—, 1872, The Siliad, 1873, and Jon 
Duan, 1874.” Each of the latter publications 
bears the inscription several times, in proml- 
nent lettering, “ By the Authors of the Com- 
ing K——” and another publication entitled 
Edward VII, dated 1876, also booms the fact 
that it is “By the Authors of the Coming 


K—. The Siliad, and Jon Duan.” 
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died in 1877. Emerson is clearly George Rose 
Emerson, who edited several of the Beeton 
dictionaries, but whose date I cannot find. He 
appears to have died about 1890, since a second 
edition of his ‘ Life of Gladstone,’ published | 
in 1893, is “ continued ” by another ao 


Wigan. 


Notes on Books. 


A Study in Comparative | 
Folklore. By W. O. E. Oesterley. (Cam-_| 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d. net). 


We confess to being provoked to a little doubt 
and disagreement by some things in the first 
two chapters of this, nevertheless interesting, 
book. Dr. ypc bases his account of the 
origin of the sacred dance upon a combination 
of Sir James Frazer’s well-known doctrine of 
imitative magic with the doctrine, put forth 
by Dr. Marett in ‘The Threshold of Religion ’ 
of the primitive savage’s awareness of the 
supernatural. The combination works out to 
the theorv that sacred dances originated as 
imitations of supposed actions of supernatural 
powers—powers which, however, were not as 
yet conceived of as personal. We cannot quite 
believe in this. Imitative magic seems hardly 
here in place since it is essentially the imita- 
tion of definite external processes which the 
savage has heedfully observed, though he mis- 
takes their causes. Moreover, a desire “ to 
imitate what he conceived to be the character- 
istic of supernatural powers ” is surely a high 
intellectual flight for a being who supposes a 
tree to be alive merely because it moves in 
the wind. Personally, we believe the primitive 
savage, not being inferior to an animal, knew 
perfectly well how to allow for the wind, 
which, after all, he could feel blowing upon 


The Sacred Dance. 
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himself, and see agitating things he wore or 
carried. Doubtless he thought of that as 
alive. As for the tree, his reasons for ascrib- | 
ing life to it had perhaps more to do with its | 
growing. 

We shall not be surprised if the reference of | 
so many primitive practices to imitation pre- | 
sently undergoes revision. For one thing, in| 
explaining the means set up for communica- | 
tion with supernatural beings, sufficient ac- 
count has not. we think, been taken of the 
means by which early man held communica- 
tion with his fellows. The possibility of any 
relation between the sacred dance and gesture 
language is not dealt with here. 

The sacred dance is considered under its | 
aspects as processional in honour of super- 
natural powers; as ecstatic; as part of the cele- 
bration of vintage and harvest festivals, of 
marriage and of victory; and finally as a buri 
rite. In treating of savage and barbaric dane- 
ing. under their several heads, Dr. Oesterley 
makes an effective selection from a wide and 
careful examination of the chief authoritative 
Tecords of recent anthropological research. 
Where his work is concerned with the Israel- 
ites, it goes further into detail, and has some 


| 
| 
| 
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quality of originality. This, in fact, is, in our 
opinion, the most valuable part of the book. 
The least satisfactory is that which deals with 
Roman sacred dances. There is little point in 
Murena’ 


quoting a sentence in Cicero, ‘ Pro 


| about dancing, and to say, at the outset, > 
the 


“the Romans were primarily indebted to 
Greeks for their sacred dances ” is to mislead 


the uninformed and unwary. The Salii should 


| certainly have had their place, not only in the 
_chapter on harvest and vintgge 
‘also in the earlier one about dances in honour 


dances, but 


of supernatural powers. 

The discussion of both Greek and Latin ex- 
amples would have gained by some move syste- 
matic indication of the main sources we have 
to rely upon, and in general the book may be 
said occasionally to lack the desirable preci- 
sion, and, when it refers us forward, as it 
constantly does, not quite adequately to fulfil 
the expectation thus created. Nevertheless, 
with its copious references, its —_- 
diseussion of significant passages in the Ol 
Testament, and the stimulating and compre- 
hensive survey it gives of an important sub- 
ject, it should be of interest to the general 
reader and of service also to the student. 


Collections for a History of Staffordshire: 
Staffordshire Parliamentary History. Vol. 
II. Parts i and ii. By Josiah C. Wedgwood. 
(London: Harrison & Sons, for the William 
Salt Archaeological Society). 


Tuis Second Volume of Staffordshire Parlia- 
mentary History takes us from 1603 to 1832. 
A short account of the character and history 
of each Parliament; a list of the members for 
the county and boroughs of Stafford elected to 
it, and a careful biographical notice of the 
several members—in most cases rounded out 
with footnotes giving particulars of wills and 
other matters of interest—such is the scheme 
continued through this period. The Parlia- 
mentary vicissitudes of Staffordshire corre- 
spond with those in rest of England—and we 
can watch the well-known process of the cap- 
ture of the House of Commons by the great 
families, in the careers of personages who are 
younger sons belonging to the Thynnes, Leve- 
son-Gowers, Greys, Pagets. and many others. 

Among the members in the reign of James I 
may be seen John Ferrar, the brother and biog- 
rapher of Nicholas Ferrar of Little Gidding. 
In the Long Parliament Staffordshire was re- 
presented by five Parliamentarians and five 
Royalists. One of the most interesting of them 
was Sir Edward Littleton, who, after being a 
vigorous Parliamentarian for the first two 
years, went over to the King. The most attrac- 
tive is Colonel Edward Leigh, the gallant 
soldier who was also no mean _ biblical 
scholar. During the reigns of Charles 
TI and James II the old county names fill the 
Staffordshire seats, but under William and 
Mary Tamworth was represented by Thomas 
Guy, the Cornhill bookseller, who was _ re- 
turned again and again in spite of the Thynne 
interest. Through the eighteenth century the 
parliamentary history of Staffordshire is the 
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history of an oligarchy. This is well analysed 
in the Introduction, which contains a useful 
table of the State of Parties and Contests, 1679- 
1831. During this period the most distin- 
guished Member of Parliament for a Stafford- 
shire constituency was Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, who sat for Stafford from 1780 to 
1806. The work of our much esteemeed Cor- 
respondents, the Rev. A. B. Beaven and Mr. 
WwW . Pink is much in evidence throughout 
this eed compiled and most valuable 
record. 


Lamb’s Criticism. A Selection from the Liter- 
ary Criticism of Charles Lamb. Edited, 
with an Introduction and short Notes, by E. 
M. Tillyard. (Cambridge University 

Press. 5s. net). 


We have before now wished for just such a 
collection of Lamb’s criticism as this—the best 
things brought together in a handy volume, 
so that ome may turn from this to that, and 
enjoy, without collecting several volumes about 
one, the spirit and quality of Lamb’s criticism 
as a whole. Material convenience plays no 
small part in the effectiveness of a study of 
Lamb—or any similar author. Those who are 
not yet familiar with him as a critic will find 
Mr. Tillyard’s introduction an excellent pre- 
paration, and those by whom Lamb is already 
prized will find it a pleasant stimulus to re- 
newed penetration of Lamb’s unsurpassed 
sense for literature. About the selection Mr. 


Tillyard modestly expects disagreement from | 
lovers of Lamb, but, on the whole. we should | 


think disfavour unreasonable. The unques- 
tionable things are all here, and a few of 
those in which Lamb’s judgment went perhaps 
somewhat astray, as over Goethe and Shelley— 
yet strayed instructively too. The Quarterly, 
article on ‘ The Excursion,’ about which Lamb 
wrote with such vexation to Wordsworth is 
included—Lamb’s original having been lost. 
As it stands, it remains a fairly impressive 
piece of criticism, which illustrates too, not 
unpleasingly, the effect of suggestion from the 
author upon his critic. 


Vol. VIII. (New Series). 
by F. W. Lascelles and C. K. Davidson. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 12s. 6d. net). 


Txe attempted invasion of Scotland on behalf 
of the Pretender, by a force equipped by Louis 
XIV forms the principal subject of this volume. 
A lucid and well-documented introduction 
serves as a framework within which to fit the 
mass of papers concerned with it; of which 
not the least interesting are those relating to 
the prisoners. The trial of Dr. Sacheverell, 
one or two cases of privilege, numerous Estate 
Bills, and a few bills connected with trade or 
administration will also be noted by the 


student. There are a few documents connected | 
with ecclesiastical affairs, and an examination! Algernon Blackwood in Country Life, 
of the index will reveal that the bearers of a ’ 


good many names interesting to genealogigl 
here put in an appearance. 


L.C.C. Indication of Houses of Historical Inte 
in London. Part XLVII. (P. S. King 
the L.C.C. 3d.) 


Tue work of indicating historical houses, 

by the L.C.C. in December, 1901, goes steadiiea 
forward, and the pamphlet before us, whigm 
~— three additions, brings the number gm 


No. 18, Westbourne Square, was the homm 
of the painter, Matthew Maris, from 1906 
his death in 1917. His work had been prem 
duced chiefly at two other addresses in on, 
but the memorial tablet has been affixed 
his last home at the request of the friends dim 
art who approached the L.C.C. on the subject 

No. 16, Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensingtgg 
(formerly No. 8) is the house which was lon 
occupied by the eminent physicist, James Clerme 
Maxwell, and was the scene of his experimentig 
on the viscosity of gases at different pressures 
and temperatures: it has now received a tablets 

The third house is No. 18, Melbury Road 
Kensington, where the painter, Holman Hunty 


lived from 1903 till his death there in 1910, 
The pamphlet, as usual, gives a short bite 

graphy of the subjects commemorated with @ 

few notes more immediately concerning thay 


CG 


occupancy of the house in question. In 
case, as usual, the tablet is of blue 
ware bearing, within a wreath under the 
initials, name, description and dates. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Ep1roriaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 2m 
Essex Street, Strand, 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs wg 
“The Publisher ” — at 20, High Street, Hight 
Wycombe, Bucks. j 

We cannot undertake to answer querigal 


_ privately. 


The MSS. of the House of Lords, 1708-1710. | 
With Introduction | 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to alg 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within pareim 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= 


| the numbers of the series, volume, and page 


at — the contribution in question is 
ound. 
WHEN prom J a letter to be forwarded @ 
another contri ator, correspondents are 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 0 
the envelope the number of the page @ 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
SearcHER: — “The kiss of the sun for 
pardon,” etc., come from a song ‘God’s Gar 
den’— words by Dorothy Frances Gurney 
music by Frank Lambert. The words are i 
cluded in a book of poems reviewed Mr. 
y St 
1913. 
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